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We Wish all our readers, both young 
and old, a prosperous and 
“HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 





To all our Subscribers of the past year 
we return thanks for patronage, and earn- 
estly hope that every one will remain with | the past 13 years. 
the Bee JouRNAL family for another year 


at leasi. 





Look Out for the usual annual crop of 
They are 
usually offered for next to nothing, publish 
a few numbers, and then cease to exist—the | the AMERICAN BRE JOURNAL. 
few subscribers they may have obtained 


so-called new ‘“ bee-papers.”’ 


Another Volume is, to-day, closed! 
Anotber monument is reared to our favorite 
pursuit! Another valuable “* book of ref- 
erence” on progressive apiculture is 
created ! Another mile-stone in the onward 
path of life is reached ! 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to-day en- 
joys a reputation and influence second to 
none in the world of apiculture ! Its weekly 
visits to thousands of homes all over the 
world is greeted with an enthusiastic 
welcome! Its apicultural instruction and 
record of improved methods in our pursuit 
have been as anxiously looked for as they 
have been essentially adopted by apiarists 
not only in every State, Territory, and 
Province in North America—but also in 
Australia, Europe, Asia, and Africa ! 


It is quite unnnecessary to state that we 
shall inp the future, as in the past, endeavor 
to “keep abreast of the times,” and place 


ever-advancing pursuit, as soon as they 


future. 


the pursuit at large. 


being left to mourn the loss of the few | 9 periodical that advocates their interests . - ; : ; 
dimes paid fora year's subscription. That) supports their cause, and defends their three months, and no one interested in 
which is offered for next to nothing is | pursuit. 


usually worth nothing! It is best to sub- 
scribe for a reliable and well-established 
paper. You will then get the value of your 


“money. 








The Science of Spelling is the subjec 


We respectfully ask for the future the | 
same unwavering confidence and support 
which the present editor has enjoyed for 
In order to be of the | ™e?e¥ his subscription and at the same time 
greatest advantage to our pursuit, we must | induce a neighbor to take it, by convincing 
have the largest constituency of wide-awake, | 5im as it is for his interest to do 80. By in- 
progressive apiarists, and we request that if | 7¢ime your bee-keeping neighbor [to take 
our patrons think we have labored for their the Bee JOURNAL for 1887, you will be doing 
interest in the past, that they will give us yourself a duty, becauce he may thus be 
“the vote of confidence” in the shape of educated so as not to ruin your market for 
continued exertions for the prosperity of honey by selling his at a ruinous price, for 
Urge your | o¢ marketing b ill be fully discussed 
neighbors, who keeps bees, to subscribe for | °f ™@rketing honey w » fully discus: 


of a Bill submitted to the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives, | tage in getting up clubs—just send a postal 
at Washington, D. C., by Maj. Chas. A. Story, | card to this office for them, saying how many 


As Bread is the Staff of Life, so ig 
judicious advertising the staff of business ! 
You may as reasonably expect one “good 
square meal” to suffice for three months, as 
to expect one advertisement to bring in 
business for that length of time! Many 
persons cannot remember anything longer 
than about seven days. To stop advertising 
in adull season, is like tearing out a dam 
because the water is low—either plan can 
but result in disaster. 


Enterprising queen-breeders and supply- 
dealers know the value of advertising “ all 
the year round.” Presistently keeping their 
name and business continuously before 
buyers, will eventually place them on the 
successful side, if they have a valuable 
article to sell. 

A“sign” is a mute invitation to those 
who may pass a man’s place of business; a 
“circular’’ will only reach the one to whom 


before our readers all the new things in our | it is personally addressed ; but an “ adver- 


tisement”’ ina well-conducted and widely- 


come to light. The record, character, power | circulated paper (like the AMERICAN BREE 
and usefulness of the AMERICAN Bee JouR- | JOURNAL) has gn influence “ far and wide;” 
NAL in the past is its guarantee for the | it finds customersand almost compels them 
It will further the interests of | to consider the claims of the wide-awake 
honey-producers by losing no opportunity | advertiser. To 
to create a demand for this product, both at | AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL offers special in- 
home and abroad—thus aiming to benefit | ducements. 


yearly advertisers the 











This is just the time to make a 
contract for the year 1887, 


—_—____—_»—~- <>< 


We Ask every subscriber to promptly 


lack of knowing its real worth. This matter 


in these columns duing the next two or 


honey-production can afford to do without 
its weekly visits. 





—_ 





t 
Can you Use a Few Samples to advan- 


Every Day the business letters that come | of Chicago. Mr. Story desires that this new | you desire, and we will cheerfully send 


to this office are fully attended to and finally 


system be thoroughly “tested and tried”’|them. A favorable word from our readers, 


disposed of—none are left until the next| by governmental aid, and then, if it be | whospeak from experience, has more weight 
day, except those in which the writer has | found as efficient and successful as its autho 


omitted either name or Postoffice address. 
We endeavor to be prompt and accurate, | duced into our common 


and if our subscribers will practice the | claimed that by its use two years can b 
same virtues, more than half of the little | saved in the education of children, the tw 
annoyances that happen will be done away | years occurring between the ages of 12 and | the welfare of our pursuit. 


with. 





We Keep this Notice standing all the 


yearround: “ Always give the name of th 


14 years. The new system is endorsed b 
some 60 of the leading and well-known me 
of Chicago. 


e 


Postoffice to which your paper is addressed. | thus doing away with all silent letters i 


Your name cannot be found on our list un- spelling. 


less this is done,” and yet many ask ust 


change their address without even mention- 


ing to what Postoffice it has heretofore bee 











0 





n 


sent. It often costs us more tu find their) recommendation be adopted, all wil! hail 


old address than they pay for the Ber JOUr 


i- 


NAL for a year; a8 we may have to examine | spirit of our times. 
our subscription lists in every State, Prov- 


ince and Territory in North America. Please 
be more careful in the future, and never 
omit your name, Postoffice, county and 


State. 


————_—__ - —- > 


No one of intelligence will say | discussions of living topics. 
that something like the proposed improve- and eighty Queries have each been answered 
ment in our language is not needed, and we | !™ the Query Department during the year by 
will venture the assertion that should the | ®>outadozen different apiarists. 


One Dollar invested for the weekly visits | the present age. 
of the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL for 1887, | each year presents to the readers instruc- 
will richly repay every apiarist in America. ' tion to the value of many dollars. 








r | with their friends than anything we might 


claims, that it shall be adopted, and intro-| say. Every one of our readers’can lend us 
schools. It is|a helping band, in this way, without much 


e | trouble, and at the same time help to scatter 
0 | correct apicultural knowledge and promote 


y 
n 





We Point with Much Satisfaction to 


The principal feature of it is, that only the the Volume of the AMERICAN Bre JOURNAL 
sounds of the language shall.be represented, for 1886, which closes with this number. It 


n | contains 832 pages, and is replete with full 
One hundred 


A com- 
it | plete Index is presented this week not only 


with a welcome becoming the progressive | the subjects presented during the year, 


but also to the names of correspondents. 
The latter comprises nearly all of the best 
and most thoroughly successful apiarists of 
The Query Department 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 








(It is. useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 














Ventilating Hives in the Cellar, 





Query, No. 353.—What would be the 
best way to winter 75 colonies in a good, 
dry, warm cellar, with or without outside 
ventilation ? The most of them have woolen 
blankets on top. Are they better than 
honey-boards ?—N. 8., lowa. 


With outside ventilation. The 
woolen blankets are good.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


Without outside ventilation. Use 
blankets. In using honey-boards I 
would put the thickness of a nail un- 
der the edges to allow ventilation.— 
C. W. DAYTON. 


I do not know positively that ven- 
tilation is important. Ido not think 
it harwful. do not know that the 
blankets are better or worse thana 
board. I have tried both.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


If the temperature can be kept from 
48° to 47°, the ventilation part makes 
little difference, as 1 have proven by 
closing all ventilators for a month at 
atime. 1 should prefer the woolen 
blankets to the honey-boards.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


They must have a fair amount of 
ventilation, but a cellar generally has 
enough. Blankets are better than 
honey-boards.—DADANT & SON. 

I much prefer to have outside venti- 
lation, that is, to have the cellar well 
ventilated. If the honey-boards are 
oven [ should prefer the woolen.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


Just keep the temperature from 40° 
Fabhr. to 48°, and all will be well, I 
do not think that the covers matter. 
Keep the entrance well open. Were 
it no trouble I should like hives raised 
one or two inches from the bottom- 
boards. Because of the trouble, I 
have only raised a few each winter.— 
A. J. Cook. 


I do not worry at all about ventila- 
tion. Personally, I am very sensitive 
to carbonic gas, and I have stepped 
into a bee-repository that was almost 
completely full of hives containing 
bees, and had been tightly closed for 
weeks, and the bees were still and in 
excellent condition, and the air 
breathed as if fresh from the heavens. 
Blankets are as good as boards, if the 
room is warm enough.—J AMES HED- 
DON. 

My cellar is large, but has no ven- 
tilation, and hence there are no drafts 
of air to interrupt the Fseepgmne  | 


‘state. The air seems to be gooda 





the time. If there was a bad odor in 
the cellar I would open the hatchway 
every night when the temperature 
outside was the same or above that in 
the cellar. The woolen blankets on 
top are good, but I think no better 
than my thin, unpainted ‘“ under 
covers.” —G. L. TINKER. 


Width of Brood-Frames. 


Onety: No. 354.—What is the right 
width of frames for brood, or to use in pro- 
ducing extracted honey? Some say % of 
an inch; some, just one inch; and still 
others, 144 inches, for all purposes. Which 
is right ?—W. 








My preference is for the %.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

I prefer %, for all purposes.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

I prefer 1 inch, the medium width. 
—C. W. DAYTON. 

I use l inch for all except the bot- 
tom-bar, that being % inch.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


Any of those sizes will do. But be 
uniform if only for the sake of looks. 
—DADANT & SON. 

The top-bars of my brood-frames 
are just one inch wide. I doubtif I 
could have a better width, although 
I never have tried anything else.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

The distance from the centre of one 
frame to the centre of the other 
should be 1 7-16inches. If the frames 
have narrow top-bars like the Lang- 
stroth, I prefer the % of an inch wide. 
It close fitting ends, 1 7-16 inches 
wide.—J. P. H. BRown. 


I prefer % of aninch. If we desire 
long or deep cells we can place the 
frames a little further apart. Seven- 
eighths is the best for all purposes, 
and the same frame may be used for 
brood or for honey.—A. J. Cook. 


I use, and most firmly and fully be- 
lieve the frame should be, the width 
of the thickness of the comb, viz: % 
of aninch. By using frames of this 
width, spacing can be made as close 
or open as is desired, or desirable.— 
J. E. Ponn, JR. 


So far as the amount of honey gath- 
ered by the bees is concerned, the 
width of the frame cuts no figure, so 
faras [ have experimented in this 
direction. But I prefer the %-inch 
top-bar for several practical reasons, 
chief among which are these: The 
narrowness of the top-bars gives a 


ready view of the tops of the combs’ 


when I want to see how the bees are 
getting on. They are more readily 
moved in the hive. They can be un- 
capped more quickly when extracting, 
as the wood is not in the way of the 
knife; as is the case when broader 
frames are used.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


After making very many experi- 
ments I prefer % of an inch all 
around, except for my new hive, 
wherein I make the top and bottom 
bars 1-16 of an inch narrower, to bet- 
ter enable me to carry out.the ‘‘ shake- 
out” function. I would not advise 








ony change in frames for extracting. 
I have tried this, too. Let all be 





alike, and interchangeable.—J ames 
HEDpDON. 


My experience is that one inch is 
the right width for brood-frames or 
for extracting frames. If the frames 
are % of an inch or less, brace-combs 
will give more trouble, and the top- 
bars be more apt to sag. If more 
than one inch wide, the frames are 
difficult to handle, andif the frames 
are spaced only 13¢ inches from centre 
to centre, as they should be, the space 
for the bees to come up will be too 
narrow.—G. L. TINKER. 





Round Perforations in Zinc, 


uery, No. 355.—What would be the 
right size or diameter of round holesin a 
zinc honey-board that would exclude the 
queen, and also dislodge the pollen from the 
workers’ legs, to keep the pollen out of the 
surplus arrangement ?—Ont. 





Not having made accurate meas- 
urements, I should judge around hole 
of about 7-32 of an inch in diameter 
would be nearly right.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


It is ripen impossible to con- 
struct the arrangement. Unless the 
pollen is very dry or carelessly put 
on the legs of the bees, it does not 
dislodge so readily. I can speak from 
experiment on this question.—C. W. 
DAYTON. 


I donot know, and do not believe I 
care to know. I am afraid anything 
small enough to dislodge pollen would 
hinder the bees in working.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I do not know. If a bee can easily 
pass through a round hole 5-32 of an 
inch in diameter, that would be the 
size. I should have no use for such 
an arrangement.—W. Z. Hutcuin- 
SON. 


I do not think that such a honey- 
board can be made practical, for bees 
weuld not crowd through such smal! 
holes to work to advantage.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


It would depend upon the size of 
the bees, some bees are considerably 
larger than others. Perhaps 5-32 of 
an inch would admit the body of the 
bee till she was hung on the balls of 
pollen ; but I know by actual observa- 
tion that any sort of perforations that 
are so small as to dislodge the pollen 
when the workers are passing through 
them, are seriously objectionable to 
the bees, and, I think, impracticable. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The right size is 11-64 o0f an inch. 
Beautiful comb honey in sections 
without a particle of bee-bread in 
them has been obtained between such 
boards in the centre of the brood -nest. 
Ina slight flow of nectar if comb 
honey is wanted very badly, such a 
— might be resorted to.—G. L. 

INKER. 

In my non-swarming attachment 
eae on page 21 of the BEE 

OURNAL for 1884, and also in my 
book), I used round holes for exclud- 
ing drones and queens. They meas- 
ured scant 3-16 of an inch. They were 





seldom used by the bees when passing 
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in, but > when passing out of 
the hive. Possibly your plan may 
work with the proper size of holes. 
Cut and ~ them. We have a profu- 
sion of pollen here, but no trouble 
about its going into the sections. All 
our honey-boards break joints, how- 
ever.—J AMES HEDDON. 


I would not advise round holes for 
the pur ,aS any size that would 
allow a loaded bee, pollen and all to 
pass, would most certainly allow a 
queen to pass also. The holes should 
be longer than wide, and by being so 
made they will allow a worker to pass 
handily, where, if the hole were 
round, she could not possibly pass, if 
it was the same diameter as the width 
of the others.—J. E. Ponn, Jr. 





Convention Notices. 





@ The Annual! Convention of the Vermont 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at the Van 
Ness House, gy ee on January 13 and 14, 
1887. R. H. HOLMES, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 





@” The next annual convention of the Cort- 
land Union Bee Keepers’ Association wil! be held 
in Union Hall, at Cortiand, N. Y., on Jan. 12, 1887. 

D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec. 





@” The eleventh annua! meeting of the N. W. 
lis. & 8. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Grand Army Hall! in Kockford, [\ls., 
on the third Tuesday in January, 1887. There 
will be a two days’ session. J. STEWART, Sec. 





t®” The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pa. and 
Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! 
hold its 8th annual convention in Chapman’s 
Opera Honse, at Andover, ‘’.,on Wedn ay and 
Thursday, Jan. 19 and 20, 1887. First-class hotel 
accommodations are offered at $1 per day to those 
attending the convention. A general invitation is 
extended to all. M. E. MASON, Sec. 





t®” The New York State, the astern New York 

and the New Jersey & Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations will hold their great united convention 
at Albany, N. Y.,on Jan. 11, 12 and 13, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest.if not THE 
largest, ever held anywhere in this country, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to uttend. grand 
exhibit of opanen fixtures is promised. 

GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER. Sec. N. Y. State. 

JOHN ASPINWALL, Sec. Eastern N. Y. 

Ff. B. JOHNSON, Sec. N. J. & Eastern. 





{2 The next annua! meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887, 
at Red Ribbon Hal!, commencing at 1:30 p.m. and 
continuing for 3 days. KE. Kretchmer, of Coburg, 
lowa, wili de:iver an address on Modern Apicul- 
ture. E. M. Hayhurst, of Kansas City,and many 
others from abroad are expected. mbers can 
return on one-third fare over the B. & M., U. P. 
and M. P. lines. by securing a certificate of pay- 
ment of fare to Lincoln,from the ugent of their sta- 
tion. In order to secure the reduced rates on re- 
turn trip members holding sucb certificates must 
present them to the Secretary of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association for endorsement. 

H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 


<-> e << —— —___— 


Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,”’ containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “ History ” will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber's expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every event is narrated 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 


not come without these. I donot sup- 
pose any elegant person, ye my me 
dance around as I frequently do from 
the pain caused by the stings I often 
— get, would call it dignified, for 260 
seasonal eal t —— ms bee-yard at such 
imes, does not always move grace- 
Explanatory.—The tigures perore the|fyjly: yet all this I willingly Bains 
names indicate the number of years that the to for the pleasure the pursuit gives 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show me. If any reader who perhaps has 
the number of colonies the writer had in the just commenced bee-keeping thinks 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, | he cannot endure such hardships, my 
as the time of the year may require. advice would be for him to quit at 
This mark © indicates that the apiarist is once. before further money is lost in 
) yma Sadie onan “4 3" State named; | it: for I can give no ansarance of sue- 
north of the center; south; OF east; : 
~ west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest: om oo yay points which I 
ee a of the center | wish to further notice at this time. 
She es Dr. Miller speaks of a single bee 
ener ; i283 —| threatening and scolding him by the 
For the American Bee Journal. | hour, and of having a colony or two 


80 cross that a careless observ ight 
“A Year Among the Begs,” | say that the bees in the whole. apia 


say that the bees in the whole apiary 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 











were cross. Thisis the way it used 
to be with me, but of late years lam 
not troubled that way. Not ans 

Ihave at last found time to care- | ‘ink I havea more peaceable strain 
fully read Dr. Miller's book, * A Year| °f bees, but I have taken a@ course 
Among the Bees,” which I received | With them which seems to be effectual 
sometime last March or April, if I|'™ getting rid of these cross nuisances. 
recollect rightly; and I wish to say| A few years ago myself or any other 
that Iam glad the Doctor wrote the | Person could not step into the bee- 
book in the stylé and way he did. I[t| yard without being quickly met by an 
is as fascinating as a story or novel,|@ngry bee; now strangers go all 
and much more soto me, for after [| about the yard with me,and not an 
had once begun I was crazy over it | angry bee follows them. I was led to 
until I had finished. I saw in some | believe that the trouble all comes 
bee-paper that the book lacked dig-| from letting that ‘‘ scolding ” bee fol- 
nity. Perhaps it does, but I should|!ow me around. If Lhave a mishap 
never have known it, had I not been | 4t a hive so as to get the colony thor- 
told. This reminds me of a lady in| Oughly angry, and a half dozen or 
this place who says there are a few| more angry bees are allowed to follow 
persons who call on her professing | mé about, I find that those same bees 
great friendship, but while there | are likely to keep that up as long as 
their eyes are going from one thing | they live, whenever I come near the 
to another all over the rooms, criti-| hive. Some five years ago I came to 
cising the way she keeps her house, | this conclusion, and I said if this was 
and telling of it afterward, rather | 80, such bees mightas well die first 
than coming to see her for her real | 45 last; sol made a paddle about 8 
worth. She saidto me one day, soy inches long and 5 inches wide, out of 
had much rather they would stay|4 inch stuff, which I slipped intoa 
away.” Iread the book for the good | leather loop at the back of the seat 
there was in it, and not for the dig-| that I carried about the apiary to sit 
nity, for elegance in bee-keeping as a|0n. This was always handy, and 
rule does not command a very high | Whenevera bee was angry enough to 
price. follow me 3 rods from the hive, it was 

One special reason why I am glad| quickly killed by one blow of the 
that the Doctor wrote the book in the | Paddle. In this way my apiary is 
way he did, is that it will take the | now kept clear of this annoyance. Of 
conceit all out of the reader who ex- | course, I use all precaution possible 
pects to keep bees on the plan/|in not getting the bees angry, and it 
that “bees work for nothing and | often happens that I do not kill one 
board themselves.” The greatest | Such bee ina week. Again, T have to 
trouble with most of those who enter | kill 10 or 12 within a minute when I 
the ranks of bee-keeping is, that they | have made an unlucky move ata hive. 
expect an easy time,in fact an easy| The other item of which I wish to 
time is what quite a share of the peo- | speak is, that since reading the book 
ple of to-day are hoping for. Such is| I am better satisfied with the plans 
not calculated to the highest enjoy-| and fixtures I have adopted than ever 
ment of life. Even the hardship of| before. So many were saying a year 
working steadily with the bees dur-| or two ago that my plans of working 
ing those hot days spoken of by the! with the bees were laborious, and my 
Doctor, wherein he ‘* thoroughly wet | fixtures complicated; that I went to 
with presperation” two changes of | considerable expense to get sample 
clothing a day, gives the keenest rel-| surplus arrangements, etc., from 
ish to a few minutes spent in the| many of our most successful honey- 
shade; while nothing to do but to sit | producers ; but after thoroughly test- 
in the shade makes the participant | ing all of them,1 did not see wherein, 
nothing but a chronic grumbler. |all things considered, I could gain 

Then, such stings as made the Doc- | anything a long the line of bee-labor, 
tor ‘groan when no one was within | by adopting them, and now I feel sure 














two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 


hearing,’ must be borne with forti-|that Dr. Miller’s plan of securing 
tude, for success in apiculture does honey is not a whit ahead of mine. In 
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fact, I think it requires more labor. 
He has three beside himself to work 
in the aplary, while Ido all my work 
alone. Mrs. D. used to help me about 
the bee-yard, which lightened my 
cares much, as well asto be a great 
leasure for us both; but since our 
ip-over some four or five years ago, 
she has all she can do to care for the 
house, on account of her lameness. 


It is only through a_ thorough 
knowledge of the plans and work 
done by others that we can compare 
them with our own, and because Dr. 
Miller gives us that knowledge is y 
I like his book so well. I advise all 
to read it, especially beginners, for 
the So taba gained regarding the 
managing of an apiary will be worth 
many times its cost. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Honey-Producers’ Association, 


M. M. BALDRIDGE. 











I have read, with pleasure, the edi- 
torial on page 771, in regard to the 
Honey- Producers’ Association. Man 
of the remarks therein were antici- 
ov me at the time, and,in fact, long 

fore my article, on page 774, was 
written. 

Yes, we must have a market report 
on honey in each and every number 
of our bee-papers, but such report 
should be the one agreed upon by the 
members of the association. his, 
of course, should be prepared, as the 
Editor indicates, by and through a 
committee selected by the association. 
And it would not surprise me at all 
if the association should be able to 
select a committee of honey-pro- 
ducers competent to attend to this 
matter! When such a committee 
fixes a scale of prices at which honey 
should be sold, by the members of the 
association, then each one should 
make it his or her business to adhere 
strictly to such prices in the sale of 
his or her honey. Unless the members 
do this they had better not join the 
association. In short, any member 
who refuses to be governed by the 

rices agreed upon by such commit- 

e, should be made to forfeit, as a 
penalty. his or her connection there- 
with. 


The Editor refers to the“ slip-shod, 
back-woods, go-as-you- please bee- 
men,’’ who ruin the honey markets 
** by their lack of intelligence, and un- 
business-like methods.” For myself 
I have no fears whatever of any harm 
or competition from that class of bee- 
men. In my experience, the real 
mischief-makers are such as are “ up 
with the times” in the production of 
choice honey in modern packages. 
They are the ones who are running 
around from place to place, from vil- 
lage to village, and from city to city 
and bragging about their big crops of 
honey at home, ranting about over- 
production, and wondering how they 
are going to dispose of them. They 
are the ones who are forcing the 

rocery-men, and everybody else, to 
ke the “ stuff” off their hands and 





at their own prices. And they are 
especially the ones that we would like 
to educate by having them join the 
producers’ association, subscribe for 
the ern and be willing not 
only to drop their ‘‘ unbusiness-like 
methods,” but to secure a _ fair, 
honest and decent price for their 
en ae But if we cannot induce such 
mischief-makers to join the assogia- 
tion, and work in harmony with its 
purposes, then we, who are or may be 
members, should do the next best 
thing. And what is that? Simply 
to keep aclose watch of their move- 
ments, and when they attempt to sell 
their honey at a price that will harm 
the association, or demoralize the 
markets, just quietly buy them out! 
Then what ? imply keep our own 
honey out of sight until we can dis- 
pose of the would-be mischief-makers’ 
crop at the prices fixed by the Asso- 
ciation. By this means we will be 
able to sell their honey, as well as our 
own, at a profit, and this will speedily 
teach them that they had better be- 
come one of us, and thereby reap the 
benefits. 


It will now be seen,I trust, that 
one of the chief purposes of the 


Y | Honey-Producers’ Association is to 


secure control of the mischief-mak- 
er’s honey, There are enough honey- 
producers in Kane county, where the 
writer resides, who would, as mem- 
bers of a producers’ association, be 
both able and willing to watch the 
mischief-makers in the county, to 
secure every pound of their honey in 
case they should attempt to place it 
upon the markets for less than that 
for which it should be sold. Andl 
presume enough producers can be 
found in every county of the United 
States, who would be both able and 
willing to do the same thing. What 
has the reader to say on this point ? 
St. Charles,4 Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Canadian Bee-Lawsuit. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








For one, I entirely concur in the 
views expressed by the Advisory 
Board and Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, in the Manager’s 
report on page 761, as to championing 
the cause of Mr. Jos. Harrison. Only 
members of the Union have a right to 
— its interposition on their be- 
half. Moreover, Canadian bee-keep- 
ers have not seen fit to join the Union 
in such numbers that they can rea- 
sonably consider themselves part of 
its constituency. And, still further, 
the Union isa national body. It is 
not, like the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, an international 
organization. This latter fact has, no 
doubt, had its influence in deterring 
Canadian bee-keepers from joining. 
I connected myself with it, not for 
my own personal benefit, but as an 
expression of sympathy with the 
fraternity in the United States, and 
an endorsement of the principle of 
combination for mutual defense. I 
do not think that Mr. Demaree, or 





any one else need “fear that our 
Canadian brethren will misconstrue 
our motive, if we refuse to come to 
the rescue.” 

But Ido not understand Mr. Dem- 
aree’s remark, that “the Union had 
better save its ammunition for larger 
game.” The “ game ” is large enough 
in all conscience, for it involves the 
rights of 10,000 bee-keepers, and _ will 
re eee carry with it a precedency 
that will be quoted allover the Amer- 
ican continent, and throughout the 
bee-keeping world. Mr. A. I. Root’s 
offer of $5 toward the defense fund is 
kind and generous. If it be found 
necessary to get up a subscription list, 
I have no doubt that other -keep- 
ers in the United States will con- 
tribute to it. 

Mr. Harrison has written me a let- 
ter ss on my article on page 
741, from which it would appear that 
the trouble arose out of a quarrel con- 
cerning a pig-pen. Hesays: ‘ [kept 
bees on my place for some years be- 
fore my neighbor came to live beside 
me, and he lived beside me eight 
pee. never finding fault with me for 

eeping bees until I wanted him to 
keep his pig-pen cleaned out so that 
it would not cause sickness. He and 
his wife have always come through 
my bee-yard for water from my well, 
and the bees did not annoy them, 
neither did they at any time go into 
his kitchen to such an extent as to 
cause annoyance.” Yet Mrs. McIn- 
tosh swore on the trial that the bees 
were troublesome when she was mak- 
ing preserves, and that she had to 
burn sulphur to stupefy them. Mr. 
Harrison says that Mr. McIntosh was 
stung three times ; also, that the bees 
** sometimes swarmed on his place,” 
but ‘‘ did not annoy him.” Mr. Har- 
rison denounces Mrs. MclInstosh’s 
testimony as ‘‘a lie,” and affirms that 
McIntosh was stung “through his 
own ignorance and carelessness.” 
There is much more in the letter 
which indicates that a bad spirit had 

otten into both blacksmith and bee- 

eeper, and but for this, in all proba- 
bility, no lawsuit would have been 
instituted. 


Now, we all know that bees can be 
very troublesome to house-keepers 
during preserve-making time. A sin- 
gle bee-sting may cause a great deal 
of pain. Few people, unfamiliar with 
bees, like to have them swarm on 
their premises. In view, therefore, 
of the facts he admits, I do not think 
that Mr. Harrison is justified in say- 
ing that the bees were not an annoy- 
ance to his neighbor. If, instead of 
taking this ground, and accusing 
Mrs. McIntosh of lying, he had pur- 
sued a conciliatory course, perhaps 
the difficulty would not have occurred. 
Sup he had kindly instructed his 
neighbor how to avoid being stung, 
offered to provide Mrs.McIntosh wire- 
screens for her kitchen door and win- 
dows before preserving-time, and sent 
them a present of honey in considera- 
tion of his bees swarming on their 
premises, it is probable that they 
would have been mollified, and no 
litigation would have arisen. 


l have a next-door neighbor who is 
not the best-tempered man in the 
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world. One day last summer when I 
was in ——— apiary, and he was 
working his garden near by, he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s a bee 
after me!” ‘ Don’t fight it!” I said. 
But I was too late with my advice. 
He had struck at the bee, and the bee 
bad struck back, hitting him in the 
face. I was very sorry, told him what 
to do, and though his face swelled 
somewhat, he took the mishap very 
pleasantly. I gave him some honey 
as a solatium, and he has several times 
referred to his sting in the best of 
humor, always blaming himself for 


not knowing how to act when a bee| tak 


threatened him. I have repeatedly 
said to him that I would move my 
bees to the farm if they were an an- 
noyance to my neighbors, and he in- 
variably replies that “y 4 are no 
trouble to him, although they have 
several times swarmed on his is 7 
trees which adjoin my bee-yard. e 
often make our own difficulties by fail- 
nS act on the wise injunction, ‘ If 
it possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.” 

Mr. Harrison says: ‘ As regards 
moving bees to try and please People, 
I tried thaton this summer. I had 
scarely got them moved before an 
ignoramus came out of the church 
near by, and exclaimed: ‘It will 
never do to put those bees there ; yes- 
terday they were in the church by 
thousands.’ I could not see what 
there was to attract bees into a place 
of worship, so I went to see if I could 
find out, ané I could not find any bees 
nor anything to entice them there, so 
I concluded that the man was lying; 
so you see by trying to please every- 

y you will please no one.” e 
adds: ‘“‘If such people are to. be al- 
lowed to get injunctions to restrain 
their neighbors from keeping bees, 
and trying to make an honest and 
honorable living, farewell to our liber- 
ties in Canada. We shall have to 
seek a home where people are a little 
more advanced in civilization. Since 
the suit I have been burned out and 
lost nearly all of my nice bees, and 
other things connected with the busi- 
ness, 80 that they will not require an 
injunction now. Parties were over- 
heard to threaten to burn me out if I 
gained the case, but they have not 
waited for the final result, but have 
done it already. So you may judge in 
some measure what sort of people I 
have had the misfortune to live 
among. It is a deplorable state of 
things for the 19th century.” 


Yes, itis, but I doubt if the fault 
is allon one side. It is evident there 
has been a lot of contention and ill- 
feeling, resulting in a. It 
is not strange that Mr. Harrison feels 
bitterly the loss of his little all, and 
his fellow-bee-keepers will deeply 
sympathize with him in the calamity 
which has befallen him ; but it ought 
to teach us all a lesson of kindness 
and conciliation. Though Mr. Har- 
rison is tempted to think the fire may 
be traced to revenge, there is no posi- 
tive proof of this. It may have been 
accidental, and even if a revengeful 
spirit has been awakened, there seems 


Another lesson this case teaches, is 
the duty of insuring property. It isa 
mournful thing for an aged man to 
find himself deprived of house and 
home. Mr. Harrison says: “I am 
too.old now ever to make up in. 
I never expect to have a home of my 
own in the world now.” No wonder 
he tells us on page 762,“ I am in a 
dilemma—nearly crazed.” Notwith- 
standing any blame that may be justly 
chargeable to our afflicted fellow-bee- 
keeper, it seems to me that there is a 
loud call fora manifestation of prac- 
tical sympathy, and I hope this will 
€ some tangible shape at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. At that time, 
also, no doubt measures will be 
adopted to defend the interests of 
bee-culture as affected by the suit 
now pending. 

Guelph, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Season of 1886, 


R. M. OSBORN. 








Last ge I doubled up 12 colonies, 
which left me 54 colonies from 66. I 
had 12 empty hives which I filled with 
bees, by natural swarming,in May. I 
find that increasing by natural swarm- 
ing is more successful for producing 
honey than dividing; but dividing is 
the best if increase of colonies is de- 
sired. On the plan of natural swarm- 
ing we get the bees with the swarm- 
ing-fever all in the new hive, and 
leave contented Jung brood in the 
parent hive; and the bees with the 
swarming-fever, when put into a hive 
alone, will go to work with great en- 
ergy. When we divide the colony 
while the swarming fever is on, the 
old, feverish bees are divided, anda 
portion of the feverish bees are in 
each hive, and they are not contented 
as well as they would be if all were in 
ahive by themselves, and no young 
bees or brood to bother them until 
they work the fever off, or work to 
death in a good tlow of nectar. 


The honey season with me was good 
only in May and June; there was no 
fall surplus crop of honey. AsIam 
not physically able to properly attend 
and care for 66 colonies as they 
should be, and labor being high, and 
honey very low in price, I commenced 
on June 10to prepare 54 colonies to 
be exterminated. On that day I took 
the queens out of the 54 hives, and on 
June 20 [ took off all the queen-cells, 
and in the first week of July I admin- 
istered sulphur smoke to the 54 colo- 
nies. I then took off all the comb 
honey in sections and extracted all 
the brood-combs, and melted the 
combs into beeswax. I got 2,160 
pounds of honey from 54 colonies, ‘and 
80 pounds of beeswax. 

I had selected 12 choice colonies 
out of the 66,to keep. From 6 colo- 
nies of pure Italians I took 349 pounds 
of surplus honey ; and from 6 colonies 
of Syrio-Italians, 514. I left in each 
hive about 30 pounds to winter on. [ 





to have been some provocation given 
—perhaps much. 








crop was all gathered in two months 
from white and red clover, the whole 
crop being 3,023 pounds. if expect to 
increase my apiary next May to 24 
colonies, that being allI am able to 
attend to by the aid of my wife and 
daughter. 

“Our zero weather commenced here 
on Dec. 2, and it was 8° below zero on 
Dec. 3. Snow was on the ground 6 
inches deep. The last good flight that 
my 12 colonies had, was on Nov. 14. 
Kane,+o Ills., Dec. 7, 1886. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 








The following was written to me by 
Dr. L. C. Whiting, of East Saginaw, 
Mich. : 

“As you wish an expression on 
‘the desirability, and feasibility of 
obtaining legislation looking to the 
securing bee-keepers in their location 
as to territory,’ I submit the follow- 


ing: 

‘** Legislation should be founded in 
justice. Justice means equal rights 
for all. Mr. Heddon’s priority of 
location only looks to the interest of 
the man who starts first. Apply this 
theory to any other business and see 
how it looks. Suppose, as is usual in 
a new country, that cattle are allowed 
to run at large, to graze on the un- 
occupied lands. One man starts in 
with stock enough to eat all the grass. 
If this theory is right, his prior claim 
(for which he has paid nothing) should 
be protected from all others desiring 
the same privilege. It looks to me as 
though any one coming into that 
neighborhood has the same right to 
turn his cattle on the commons, as 
the first locater had. It is the com- 
mon right of all. When thése cattle 
or bees injure the private property of 
the settlers, they (the settlers) make 
restraining laws to protect their pri- 
vate interests. A few have to give 
up their natural rights for the benefit 
of the community. 

‘** Our statute books are filled with 
laws for the protection of one class of 
people against other classes. 
portion of these laws are unjust. It 
is claimed by some of our most emi- 
nent jurists, that all this class legis- 
lation is unconstitutional. For these 
and many other reasons, I am opposed 
to bee-ranch protection laws.” 





In securing such legislation as may 
be considered for the greatest good of 
the entire community, and I certainly 
would want no other, it is not neces- 
sary to concede anything to priority 
of occupation. Still, is not something 
almost universally conceded to the 
discoverer or first occupant? Prob- 
ably the Doctor knows more than I do 
about our pre emption laws, and does 
not the first man who occupies the 
land have the best chance to obtain 
atitle toit? Going back to our 5 
hood days, suppose the Doctor and I, 
when “ little shavers,” were out fish- 





prepared them for winter on the sum- 
mer stands on Oct. 23. My honey 


ing together. He was seated on a 
projecting stump—only room enough 
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for one to fish—and just as he begins 
to get some good bites, and to pull out 
the ‘“‘shiners,” I come along, and 
being a bigger boy, push him off and 
continue the pulling out myself. 
is not the boy 1 take him for, if he 
does not clamor for his rights, and 
insist upon it that he hasa right to 
the place because he was there /irst; 
and there may be no little temptation 
for him to depart from his home- 
training so far as to shy a stone at me 
by way of emphasizing his argument. 

But, as I said before, there is no 
need to consider that prior occupation 
is an essential part of the data upon 
which legislation shall be based. In- 
deed, Mr. Heddon uses the right of 
vag as an argument against legis- 

ation. In anut-shell his argument 
is this: I was here first. I have 
therefore a right here, and that right 
I can maintain well enough or better 
without legislation; therefore, no 
legislation is needed. I take the 
oo that if the first comer has the 

t right to the ground, legislation 
is needed to protect him in that right. 
Equally do I hold that legislation is 
needed if no rights be conceded to the 
prior occupant. 

Iam not sure but that the Doctor 
has illustrated the thing pretty well 
by the cattle pasturing on the com- 
mons. At first, land is so pleuty and 
cattle so few that little attention is 
paid to territory, but as interests be- 
gin to clash, government steps in and 
marks out boundaries, saying to one 
man, ** You can have this territory,” 
and to another, ‘“‘There is yours.” 
Precisely this, and for precisely the 
same reasons, we need in bee-culture. 
If bee-keeping is to be a regular, per- 
manent business, why not have the 
territory parceled out just as much as 
it should be parceled out for farming? 
Would it not be for the interest of 
the public at large ? 

Marengo, 4 Ills. 








* 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Practical Hints for Bee-Keepers. 


J. M. HICKS, 

At this season of the year bees 
should be kept in perfect quietude 
and not molested in the least. Bee- 
keepers should study more carefully 
the nature and wants of their bees, 
and be able to apply such remedies 
as will most effectually overcome ob- 
stacles detrimental to the interests 
of the apiarist. 

The winter yee ter seems to be the 
greatest trouble now, with many who 
have but recently commenced keep- 
ing bees, which, in order to succeed, 
should be carefully studied and put 
into practice so as to conform to nat- 
ural laws governing the successful 
wintering of all farm stock. 

“Time is money ” to the bee-keep- 
er, hence all implements for the 
apiary should be in proper condition 
and ready for the coming season. 

Look well to the interests of the 
bees, and they will amply reward 








He |t 


Never allow your bees to swarm 
naturally, but use a good movable- 
frame hive, and practice dividing 
colonies, and thus save much valuable 


ime. 
Battle Ground,+o Ind. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1887. 
Jan. 


Time and piace of Meeting. 


8.—Hardin County, at Eldora, lowa. 
J. W. Buchanan, Sec., Eidora, Lowa. 


11-13.—N.Y.State,B.N.Y., &c., at Amene, N.Y. 
Jno. Aspinwall, Sec., Barrytown, N. Y. 


Jan. 


Jan. 12.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
D. F. Shattuck, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 
Jan. 12.-Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 


H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


13.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
R. H. Holmes, Sec,, Shoreham, Vt. 


Jan. 13.—Sheboygan County, at Hingham, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Jan. 18.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockford, Ills. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lils. 


Jan. 19, 20.—N. E. Ohio, N. Pa., &c., at Andover, O. 
M. E. Mason, Sec., Andover, O. 


Jan. 


&@ In order to have this tabie complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Late Brood-Rearing. — Frank A. 
Eaton, Bluffton,» O., on Dee. 14, 
1886, says: 


The weather was fine and warm 
here from Dec. 9 to Dec. 11, and the 
bees had a nice flight. In removing 
the extracting frames from a chaff 
hive which I had neglected to prepare 
early, | found a fine patch of eggs in 
one frame; something I had never 
seen out-of-doors on Dee. 11. 





Bees Packed in Chaff—Dayton H. 
Carter, Clayton,© Ind., writes : 


My 10 colonies of bees are wintering 
nicely packed in clover chaff. We 
have not had much cold weather, but 
there is time enough yet for bees to 
freeze out. I have wintered bees 
three winters, and I have not lost 
any. I think that if everybody would 
pack their bees on the summer stands 
yf would not lose so many ; that is, 
if they will pack them rightly. 





The Season in Nebraska.—James 
Jardine, Ashland,o+ Nebr., on Dec. 
13, 1886, writes: 


I took my bees out of the cellar on 
April 9—over 100 colonies. I sold a 
few colonies in the spring. and the 
remainder did not do very much until 
about June 26,1 should think. They 
carried in a fine lot of basswood honey 
and then the dry weather set in and 
they did not do much until late in the 
fall—until we had some fine showers, 
then they gathered honey from the 





their keepers for all the care be- 
stowed upon them. | 


heart’s-ease and goldenrod until the 
frost came. I got about 2,600 pounds 
in all, first and second class honey, all 





in one-pound sections. Some of it is 
very nice and white, and some of it is 
a dark. What was gathered first 
is dark. I have come to the same 
conclusion as Mr. Stolley, of Grand 
Island, Nebr., viz: that we must sow 
more clover for our bees if we expect 
lots of honey. They must have the 
feed. I put my bees into the cellar 
on Nov. 15, and they all seem to be 
doing finely, the temperature being 
from 40° to 45°. I think that the cellar 
is just the place for bees in this coun- 
try, where we have such severe storms 
and sudden changes. I think there 
is nothing gained by putting bees out 
of the cellar too early in the spring. 
Mine did nicely last spring; they had 
no diarrhea at all. 





The Late Drouth in Texas.—L. B. 
Smith, Cross Timbers, 6 Tex., on Dec. 
12, 1886, writes : 


I commenced the season with 16 
colonies, and sold 5, which left me 11. 
Bees in this portion of the country 
have gathered no surplus honey. It 
has been the poorest honey season 
since my recollection; in fact, I had 
to feed all of my bees through the 
latter - of the spring and early 
part of summer to prevent their 
starving. Nearly all the bees in this 
vicinity are dead. Of course the long 
continued drouth did it. Although it 
was a cold, backward spring, m es 
built up to strong colonies, and were 
ready to gather nectar,if there had 
been any to gather; but at the time 
they should have been storing honey, 
they were fighting and robbing, so 
that it was almost impossible to open 
a hive at any time of the day without 
creating a general uproar in the api- 
ary; since that time what few bees 
tbat were left have gathered abund- 
ant stores from the late cotton blooms, 
for their winter's feed. My bees are 
all on the summer stands. 





Excellent Results.— Wm. B. Mc- 
Cormick, Uniontown, Pa., on Dec. 
15, 1886, writes : 


After several years of disaster and 
discouragements, I have had one sea- 
son of satisfactory results, though 
nothing in comparison with what I 
read about, but in excess of any 1 ever 
knew in this county. On May 1, I 
had 20 good colonies, most of which 
were Italians,and from them I ob- 
tained 1.400 pounds of comb honey 
(nearly all in one and two pound sec- 
tions), and upwards of 50 swarms, all 
of which I saved, except one which 
absconded. I would like to have pre- 
vented so much swarming, but all my 
efforts proved fruitless, nearly all of 
my first swarms swarmed, and of 
course lessened the amount of sur- 
plus honey. One colony which did 
not swarm gave me 132 pounds of 
surplus. Mr. Phil Lesler, who lives 
about three miles from here, also did 
very well, having 70 colonies last 
spring. He obtained 3,000 pounds of 
comb honey, and as weare the only 
ones who pay attention to the busi- 
ness in this locality, we control the 
market, having agreed not to retail it 
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at less than 20 cents per pound, nor 
less than 18 cents per pound for 
quantities over 30 pounds. At these 
prices we have disposed of our entire 
crops. I have also realized $55 on 
bees and queens. I feel somewhat 
elated over my success. I have now 
40 colonies well packed on the sum- 
mer stands, and 11 in the cellar. I 
was very much afraid, during the 
swarming season, that there would 
be complaints against me for keeping 
so many bees in the town, as there 
are streets on two sides of my apiary, 
with nothing but low palings between, 
and a grocery store just opposite. 
Frequently a swarm would fill the 
streets, and teams and persons would 
have to pass through them; several 
swarms settled on the trees in front 
of the grocery. But the neighbors 
seemed to enjoy the fun, and, to my 
knowledge, not even a horse was 
stung. 


Bees Packed for Winter.—F. L. 
Merrick, Kankakee,o Llls., on Dec. 
16, 1886, writes : 


The past season has been fully an 
average one here. I commenced with 
8 colonies in the spring in fair condi- 
tion. I had 15 swarms, and bought 4, 
which gave me 27, and they are in 
winter quarters in good condition. - I 
had 3 fine swarms in May, and each 
of these gave me a large swarm in 
July. Thisis something new to me, 
but perhaps not unusual to old bee- 
keepers. These hives of three July 
swarms were boiling over with bees 
and honey before fall. A few of my 
old colonies gave me 40 to 50 pounds 
of surplus comb honey. After read- 
ing the views of the most eminent 
apiarists on *‘ how to winter bees,’ I 
concluded to pack mine on the sum- 
mer stands. have them placed ina 
row on 2x4 scantling, the hives 8 to 10 
inches apart, two quilts over the 
frames, andthe caps tilled with oat- 
straw and chaff; with the same straw 
and chaff packed under the hives, be- 
tween them, and also some 10 inches 
packed thick at the back of the hives, 
and a gee shingle roof oyer them, 
that will keep them perfectly dry. 





Proper Temperature of Cellars.— 


Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, 
O., writes : 


In reply to Mr. W. H. Stewart, on 
page 421, I will say that my observa- 
tions of last winter, that 41° is the 
point at which bees hibernate most 

rfectly, are again confirmed. But 
Mr. 8. does not agree with my find- 
ing, giving his experience of winter- 
ing ina bee-cellar in *‘ a sandy hill,” 
in which the temperature remained 
at 41° all winter without change. I 
have nowhere recommended that 
bees should be kept at this low tem- 

rature except in early winter. After 

‘eb. 1 the temperature should be 
raised to 48° by artificial means, if 
necessary ; not be allowed to remain 
through the early breeding season at 
41°,asdid Mr.§. ‘The sand froze 
solid all the way through the roof,” 
and “ the cold, frozen under surface,” 


added a chilly dampness to the air, 
if not a lower temperature at times 
than 41°. There is nothing impracti- 
cable about raising the temperature 
of a bee-cellar by means of an anthra- 
cite coal stove. Had I been in Mr. 
Stewart’s place I should have imme- 
diately put a stove in that cellar and 
drove out the frost that was seen to 
accumulate on the under surface of 
the roof. I have never known bees 
to winter well in frosty hives, and it 
seems to me a frosty cellar must be 
ruinous. No wonder he lost 150 colo- 
nies in such a place. 





Dropping the;Market Reports.—S. 
F. McClung, Niles, ? Mich., says: 

I for one think it will not do to drop 
the market report in the bee-papers, 
for it is the only means we have of 
knowing the price of honey. We do 
not have to sell at the prices of com- 
mission-men, nor take their prices. 


[Fear not, brother. This matter is 
to be fully discussed before any such 
important} and radical changes are 
even attempted.—ED. | 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


Price of both. Club 

The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine ....... 125.. 125 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150,. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 170 
Canadian Bee Journal.........200.. 175 
Rays of Light.................150.. 135 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 5 25.. 450 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.. 150 


Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer's Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’’.. 150 140 
One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in orderto take advantage 


of the prices named in the last column. 


--_- 








Our Book Premiums.—To encourage 
all our present readers to get one or more 
additional subscribers we will present 25 
cents’ worth of books for every new sub- 
scriber (accompanied with $1 for one year's 
subscription), sent direct to this office, Thus 
for five new subscribers with $5, the getter 
up ofaclub gets $1.25in valuable reading 
matter, to be selected by himself from our 
list on the second page of this paper. It 
will pay you to devote a few hours to the 
interests of the Bex JOURNAL. Every one 
who keeps bees ought to take it. We will 
furnish sample copies free in any quantity 
to those who intend to get up clubs. We 





expect to get 5,000 new subscribers for 188°. 


. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Market is well supplied with all the 
grades, and the demand is light. Prices are nom- 
inal at 11@12c. for white in 1-lb. sections. Fancy 
white in scant pound sections, isc. Very little ex- 
tracted is being sold, and prices range from 4@7c. 

R. A. BURNETT. 


BEESW AX,—22e. . 
Dec. 8. 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—In consequence of a large stock of 
comb honey on this market, fancy prices cannot 
be maintained. Fancy white honey in paper box- 
es, or giassed, are in better favor here than the 
unglassed honey, hence the difference in the 
price. We quote present prices as follows : Fancy 
white in 1-ib. paper boxes, or glassed, 13c.; same 
unglassed, i12c.,and tn 2-ib. glassed sections, 10@ 
lic.; off grades 1 to 2 cts. per Ib less. Calif. comb, 
8@10c.; fancy buckwheat |-!/bs., 84¢9c., and 2-Ibs, 
74@8c. Extracted white clover, none in the mar- 
ket. Calif. ext’d, #0-lb. cans, 5@6c.; buckwheat, in 
kegs and barrels, 4@5c 

EESW 


AX.—21@23¢. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Dec. 7. 34 Hudson St, 
BOSTON, 


HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@i4c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 

Dec.7. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is a trifle more active. 
Best white comb honey in 1-Ib. sections, 11@12}¢e. 
Buckweat, l(c. Extracted, 7@9c. 

BEESWAX.—23c. 

Dee. 13. M. H. HONT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—There is a quiet tone prevailing, but 
the demand is fair for choice comb and extracted 
honey, in small packages. Manufacturers buy 
very sparingly. The supply is large and prices are 
downward. We quote prices for extracted boner. 
3@7c. per lb. Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. in 
a toy! way. 

EESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per Ib. for 
choice yellow. 


Dec.21. O.F.MoTH & SON.Freeman & Central Ay. 


CLEVELAND, 


HONEY.—The market is not very active and pri- 
ces a little lower. Choice 1-ib. sections of best 
white sell at 13@14c.; second grade 1-Ibs., 10@12¢, ; 
choice white 2-!bs.. 11@12c. Extracted,slow at 6c. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

Nov. 17. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.-—The demand for honey is only mod- 
erate and the supply ample, of very fine quality 
and in extra good order. We quote choice 1-ib. 
sections of white at 12@13c.; 2-Ibs., 11@i2¢c.; dark 
not wanted. Extracted, white, in barrels, half- 
barreis and in kegs, 6@6‘4¢c.; In tin packages, 
646@7c.; durk, in barrels and 44-barrels, 5@6c, 

BEESW AX.—Nomina!l at 25c. 

Dec. 13. A. V. BisHop, 142 W. Water Bt. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—The market has been rather duller 
the last week, but prices are wel! maintained, par- 
ticularly for choice white extracted and choice 
white comb honey, as both kinds are not freely of- 
fered. We quote: 34@4(c. for extracted, and 
¥@i2e. for comb; with easier sales for the best 
grades, than for the darker honey, as none seem 
to be able to use the dark just now. 

BEEKSW AX.—Du!l at 19@22c, 

Dec. 11. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


HONE Y.— Trade is quiet. Extra white comb lic; 
amber, 74@lvc. Extracted, white, 4@4!4c.; am- 
ber, 344@35%{c. 

BEESW AX. —20@23c. 

Oct. 18. O. B. SMpra & Co., 423 Front Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y.—Demand is good for all grades, and re- 
ceipts have been very large of comb and @ 
ted. Home bee-men have kept out of the market 
until this month ; having glassed every Ib. section 
on both sides they are reducing prices, selling 60 
los. of giass with 160 Ibs. of honey, making our 
market lower. There crop is about 70,000 pounds. 
We quote : White clover |-ibs., 12@13¢c.; 2-ibs.,11¢: 
4-Ibs., 13@14c,; dark 1-lbs., 10¢.; 2-Ilbs., 8@9c.— 
California 2-lbs., y@llc. Extracted white ciover, 
6c.; dark, 4@5c.; white sage Oalif.. 54¢c.; amber, 5c, 

BEESW AX.—22c. 
Nov.20. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Wainnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barre 
344@4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No, 
packages, 44 advance on above prices. Ext 
in barrels. 444@5.; in cans 5@6c. Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 204¢c. for prime. 





Dec. 20. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 
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